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THE    LINCOLN    STATUE    FOR 
WESTMINSTER 

BARNARD— OR     ST.     GAUDENS.      ' 

It  would  be  a  national  calamity  in  a  small  way  (for, 
after  all,  Art  is  a  small  tiling'  while  the  war  is  on)  if 
you  got  a  replica  of  the  St.  (xaudens  instead  of  the 
Barnard  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln; 

Three  years  ago  the  American  Committee  presented 
the  St.  Gaudens  replica  :o  the  British  American 
Peace  Centenary  Committee,  and  a  site  was  found 
for  it,  by  the  Office  of  Works,  facing  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Quite  recently  Mr.  Charles  P.  Talt  offered  Bar- 
nard's great  statue  to  (lie  Centenary  Committee.  J I 
is  stated  that  the  gift  was  not  refused,  but  that  this 
statue  was  not  accepted  in  substitution  for  the  other. 

On  Monday  last  the  Times  published  a  message 
from  its  Washington-  correspondent  stating  that 
"concern  and  indigmitio'n  were  felt  in  the  Fnited 
States  at  the  news  that  'Barnard's  statue  had  been 
chosen."  :>■»  ':       ■ 

Now  the  St.  (iaudens  statue,  is  the  work  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly 'accomplished  craftsman.  But  Barnard  is  a 
great  sculptor,  and  great  sculptors  are  few.  Since 
Epstein  went  off  into  the  wilds, of  eccentricity  there 
has  been  no  man  in  the  Angdo-Saxon  world  to  com- 
pare with  him.  In  his  method  he  steers  a  sane  middle 
course  between  the  coldness  of  the  classical  and  the 
tortured  extravagances  of  the  modern  schools.  He 
gets  the  soul  out  of  his  marble,  but  he  remembers  it  is 
marble. 

When  he  was  -working"  in  France — in  the  little 
mediaeval  town  of  Moret-sur-Loing — I  saw  much  of 
him  and  his  work. 

A  shortish,  brisk,  boyish  man,  looking  more  like 
a  mechanic  than  an  artist.  Hair  slightly  curled, 
strong  nose,  sensitive  mouth,  wonderful  eyes.  The 
eyes  were  wonderful  in  this  :  that  ordinarily  their 
glance  was  cold  and  direct,  but  when  he  was  at 
work  they  grew  luminous,  and  their  glance  seemed 
to  travel  through  you. 

He  worked  like  one  possessed — squatting'  or*  the 
floor,  springing  towards  his  model  to  glare  at  him, 
darting  at  the  clay.  And  yet  all  the  while,  but  for 
the  glowing  eyes,  the  man  appeared  deadly  cool  and 
collected.  And  all  the  while  he  talked  snatches  of 
very  American  philosophy. 

He  was  busy  then  on  a  series  of  gigantic  figures, 
meant  to  be  set  up  outside  the  Town  Hall  of  Harris- 
burg,  capital  of  Pennsylvania.  They  were  symbols 
of  human  life  and  love  and  work.  Here  was  a  lover 
stooping  to  kiss  the  hair  of  his  kneeling  sweetheart. 
Here  was  a  man  and  wife  hand  in  hand — one  of  them, 
1  forget  which,  with  a  child  in  arm.  I  think  there 
was  a  man  digging,  and  I  remember  there  was  a 
terrific  statue  in  the  making  of  a  man  struggling  with 
bonds. 


The  statues  were  tine  individually,  and  they 
grouped  superbly-  -which  is  more  than  you  can  say 
of  Rodin's  work,  -and  you  cannot  always  say  it  of 
Meunier's.  The  marvel  was  that  with  such  delicate 
modelling,  such  truth  to  proportions,  Barnard  was 
able  to  express  so  much  emotion  and  vigour;  that 
while  remaining  true  to  his  medium  he  was  able  to 
get  such  "colour"  into  his  modelling. 

It  is  true  of  him,  as  of  every  really  great  sculptoi", 
that  he  does' not  model  individuals — he  models  eter- 
nal types: 

He  worked  to  start  with  in  the  small.  His  first 
"  plastique"  figure  was  only  a  foot  high.  This  was 
cast  in  plaster,  and  enlarged  to  scale  by  his  assistants. 
Then  he  worked  on*that.  Then  the  second  draft  was 
enlarged  to  the  true  size,  and  on  that  he  worked 
a»'ain.  Finally  it  was  done  in  marble,  and  he  worked 
on  that.  So  he  was  able  to  preserve  the  delicacy  of 
his  first  impressions  when  his  vision  was  quite  inside 
the  focus  of  his  eves.  And  so,  too,  he  was  able  to 
o-rflftip  his  statues,  which  a  sculptor  who  works  straight 
away  in  the  large  can  rarely  do. 

i  have  only  seen  photographs  of  the  Lincoln  statue. 
]iut,  from  them,  from  the  descriptions,  and  from  my 
knowledge  of  Barnard's  work,  I  can  get  a  glimpse 
of  this  heroic  figure,  fourteen  leet  high.  I  can  tell 
how  he  is  able  at  once  to  show  us  the  ruggedness  of 
the  man,  his  humour  and  tenderness,  and  that  almost 
savage  sternness  which  saved  the  Northern  States 
from  internal  and  external  disaster.  I  can  conceive 
Barnard  has  achieved  the  almost  impossible  task  of 
making  a  man  look  heroic  in  a  frock-coat.  For, 
luckilv.  it  is  part  of  the  heroism  of  Lincoln  that  he 
meant  to  look  a  trifle  absurd. 


"  Armaxd  de  Mixrx, 


The  Nation 


[Vol.  105,  No.  2729 
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The  London  Lincoln 

[X  J"HY  all  this  solicitude  on  behalf  of  London  by  oppo- 
W  nents  of  Barnard's  Lincoln?  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  and  absorbing  war,  and  perfect  beauty  in  the  British 
capital  seems  a  rather  remote  issue  at  the  present  moment.  If 
a  certain  number  of  respectable  Englishmen  ardently  desire 
a  replica  of  this  monument,  and  a  lot  of  ardent  Americans 
are  willing  to  pay  the  freight,  then  it  would  seem  that 
heretical  aesthetes  have  no  call  to  interpose  critical  impedi- 
ment. Englishmen  are,  themselves,  probably  less  sensitive 
to  a  plea  for  the  preservation  of  London  against  the  blemish 
of  uncouth  memorials  than  their  transatlantic  friends. 
Without  making  improper  remarks  about  one  of  our  allies, 
attention  might  be  drawn,  in  this  connection,  to  the  Albert 
Memorial,  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  numerous  portrait  statues 
of  departed  British  sovereigns.  Lord  Bryce,  with  mild  in- 
dignation, while  British  Ambassador  in  this  country,  even 
in  the  face  of  our  Jackson  equestrian  statue  in  Washington, 
stuck  up  for  his  home  town  when  it  came  to  an  international 
contest  in  ugliness.  Besides,  Londoners  can  always  appeal 
to  the  ability  of  their  climate  to  overlay  uncouthness  with 
a  patina  of  soot  and  transform  blatant  realism  into  the  sem- 
blance of  romantic  antiquity.  Before  many  seasons  can 
elapse,  Barnard's  London  Lincoln  will  have  been  weathered 
and  mellowed  and  rendered  invisible  by  fog  and  smoke  until 
it  will  look  just  about  as  inconspicuous  as  the  statue  of 
Queen  Anne.  And,  in  any  event,  there  are  always  the  air 
raids,  which,  working  hand  in  hand  with  England's  destiny, 
might  be  relied  upon  to  dispose  of  undesirable  municipal 
embellishments. 

So  that,  on  the  whole,  London  may  be  expected  to  protect 
itself,  and  New  York  will  have  been  freed  from  another 
monumental  menace.  For  if  an  embargo  were  to  be  placed 
on  this  replica,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  would 


eventually  find  asylum  in  some  as  yet  unpreempted  plaza  of 
our  city.  Naturally,  the  opposition  will  aver  that  we  are  less 
interested  in  protecting  the  British  capital  than  in  the  fair 
name  and  fame  of  Lincoln ;  that  our  great  leader  should  be 
represented  to  the  British  public  in  a  properly  dignified 
manner.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  Lincoln's  own  record,  his 
Gettysburg  address  and  his  liberation  of  the  negro,  can  be 
relied  upon  to  make  foreigners  properly  respect  him,  this 
point  raises  the  whole  issue  of  the  artistic  merits  of  the 
statue.  Here  only  posterity  can  give  the  final  verdict.  The 
controversy  seems  to  be  between  realism  and  idealism,  and 
to  involve  inquiry  into  the  size  of  our  Civil  War  President's 
feet  and  the  pose  of  his  hands  during  the  Douglas  debates. 
As  Augustus  Thomas  pointed  out  recently,  there  is  realism 
and  realism;  and  a  too  great  faithfulness  to  the  golden 
toothpick  and  walnut  furniture  civilization  of  the  sixties 
would  appear  superfluous.  Caesar,  as  an  impudent  fop  and 
overbearing  dandiacal  young  patrician,  could  not  have  been 
the  impressive  figure  we  know.  The  half-starved  cavern- 
eyed  young  French  officer  would  not  easily  connote  the  fu- 
ture conqueror  of  Europe ;  probably  the  rough  uncouth  fron- 
tiersman would  not  actually  represent  our  idea  of  the  digni- 
fied, impassive  Washington  portrayed  by  Houdon.  A  real- 
istic Disraeli,  of  his  curled  and  florid  period,  would  give 
more  ground  for  ironic  smiles  than  awe-struck  admiration. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  gener- 
ate undue  heat  over  this  Lincoln  statue.  Great  men  have  a 
way  of  looking  out  for  themselves  in  this  matter  of  por- 
traits. Caesar  does  not  survive  in  a  grotesquely  realistic 
conception.  Even  so  big  a  genius  as  Shakespeare  has  failed 
to  make  a  bizarre  conception  of  him  current.  Voltaire's 
inextinguishable  genius  flames  out  of  his  deep-sunken  sock- 
ets, no  matter  who  portrays  him;  Washington  remains  the 
embodiment  of  dignity  and  impassive  greatness,  stories  of 
his  earlier  ways  of  life  notwithstanding;  and  Lincoln  will 
always  be  the  symbolizing  figure  of  American  democracy. 
The  individualities  of  these  men  impress  themselves  so  on 
posterity  that  artists  cannot  escape  their  dictation.  In  spite 
of  all  attempts  at  originality,  this  statue  of  Barnard's,  al- 
though more  uncouth,  looks  very  much  like  those  by  Saint- 
Gaudens  and  Borglum.  Twenty-five  years  from  now  people 
may  wonder  what  all  the  fuss  was  about.  They  may  think 
Barnard's  work  bad  or  good  art,  but  they  will  scarcely  raise 
the  point  of  veracity  or  ideality. 

Yet  all  over  the  world  occur  these  periodical  controversies 
about  portrait  monuments.  Rodin's  Balzac  in  a  bathrobe, 
emerging  out  of  an  inchoate  block  of  granite,  has  not  found 
a  site  in  Paris  to  this  day.  And  here  was  a  labor  of  love  by 
France's  greatest  living  genius.  Surely,  a  classic  instance. 
So  long  as  this  Barnard  replica  goes  to  London,  and  there  is 
no  sinister  conspiracy  afoot  against  New  York,  we  have  a 
right  to  lean  back  and  maintain  that  the  whole  affair  is  none 
of  our  business.  After  the  war  has  ended,  and  the  heroes 
and  statesmen  are  all  relieved  from  their  strenuous  duties, 
will  arise  plenty  of  occasion  for  alarm.  One  may  be  per- 
mitted to  anticipate  the  deluge  of  bronze  and  granite  to 
come,  with  a  prayer  that  our  country  be  spared  the  multi- 
plication of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  memorials  which  followed 
the  Civil  War.  Our  country  is  more  crowded  than  it  then 
was,  and  there  is  decidedly  less  room  for  this  sort  of  thing 
now.  Besides,  a  great  many  of  us  have  developed  sensibili- 
ties which  we  fondly  imagine  our  fathers  did  not  possess. 
And  we  all  know  that  a  monument  once  erected  can  hardly 
ever  be  got  rid  of  except  in  an  earthquake. 


ST  GAUDEN'  S  LINCOLN,  WESTMINSTER?  ENGLAND 


Lincoln,  within  the  shadow  of  Westminster  Abbey,  London. 


> 


The  Lincoln  shrines  in  England  are  numerous  and 
in  significant  locations.  Most  prominent  is  the  St. 
Gaudens  statue  which  stands  just  opposite  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  Westminster  Abbey  is  the  high  altar  of 
the  British  Empire.  Here  England's  kings  have  been 
crowned  for  many  a  century,  and  here  their  ashes  lie. 

It  is  a  thrilling  experience  for  an  American  to  come 
out  of  this  great  Abbey,  rich  with  its  marbles  and 
memorials;  silent  with  its  hallo wted  history;  musty 
with  great  age;  and  run  directly  into  something  familiar 
and  sacred  to  every  American  heart — the  face  and 
form  of  Lincoln.  One  enters  the  Abbey  by  the  west 
doorways  and  comes  out  directly  in  the  path  of  this 
Lincoln  Memorial.  At  evening,  when  this  gaunt,  but 
beautiful  bronze  silhouettes  itself  against  the  sunset, 
the  impression  is  deepened.  There  in  the  west,  whither 
the  sun  hastens,  is  the  land  where  Lincoln  lived  and 
wrought. 

The  controversy,  several  years  ago,  as  to  whether 
the  St.  Gaudens  Lincoln  or  the  Barnard  Lincoln  should 
grace  this  spot,  was  settled  by  establishing  the  St. 
Gaudens  Lincoln  near  the  Abbey  while  the  Barnard 
Lincoln    went    to    Manchester.  


THE  ST.  GAUDEN'S  STATUE j 

The  recent  announcement  that  the 
St.  Gauden's  statue  of  Lincoln  would  I 
be  placed  at  Westminster  in  London  j 
has  not  only  stilled  the  controversy; 
over  the  Barnard  "masterpiepe,"  but 
ha    been  the  source  of  general  grati- 
fication.     That  a  caricature    of    the 
great  American  be  set  up   in  a  for- 
eign   capital   was   a    suggestion   that! 
had  shocked  the  greater  part  of  the  , 
admirers     of     the     war     President, ! 
though  some  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
proponents.  It  was  argued  that  Bar- 
nard by  accentuating  the  awkward- 
ness    of     the  rail-splitter  had     por- 
trayed  him  better  than  the  idealists, 
who  would  smoothe  out  the  lines  in 
his   face.    But   Barnard   went   to   the 
extremes  as  Rodin  did  in  his  statue 
of  Balzac. 

In  St.  Gauden's  work  there  are 
dignity  and  force,  sympathy  an| 
grace,  pathos  and  humanity.  Wha 
if  the  clothes  are  a  trifle  out  of  style 
as  some  of  the  critics  deplore,  th< 
stooped  shouldered  figure  stands  at 
most  of  us  have  visualized  Lincolr. 
when  he  delivered  the  first  inaugural 
address  or  when  he  uttered  those 
memorable  words  at  Gettysburg. 

It  is  nol  hero-worship  to  wish  thai? 
Lincoln  thus  appear  to  the  world.  It 
is  not  from  a  spirit  of  snobbery.  It 
is  rather  that  some  glimpse  may  be 
gotten  of  the  great  soul  of  the  man. 
To  set  up  a  gargoyle  and  expect  peo- 
ple to  look  upon  it  with  admiration; 
is  beyond   human   comprehension. 

England  has  always  admired  the 
greatness  and  the  humanity  of  Lin- 
coln. Punch  discarded  the  cap  and 
bells  to  apologize  for  the  gro- 
tesqueries  that  had  appeared  in  its 
pages.  It  was  an  appreciation  of 
mingled  love  and  sadness. 


Now  to  celebrate  the  century  of 
peace  between  the  two  countries, 
how  fitting  it  is  to  erect  this  memor- 
ial. Other  cities  have  asked  for  the 
l Barnard  statue  and  it  probably  will 
go  to  Manchester.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
/that  it  will  not  have  other  effect  than 
that  of  rough-hewn  greatness. 

The  spirit  of  Lincoln  to-day  is 
dominating  the  world  at  the  peace 
conferences.  Lloyd  George  and  Clem- 
enceau  hardly  less  than  President 
Wilson  are  voicing  this  aim  in  the1 
affairs  of  Europe,  It  is  the  spirit  of 
the  Gettysburg  address,  of  that 
bended  figure  with  sadness  and 
humanity  in  his  eyes. 


Copy  of  the  Chicago  Sr. 
Gaudens  statue  of  Lin- 
coln, which  the  English 
inve  erected  in  the  shadow 
of  Westminster  Abbey, 
London. 


-Photo  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 


CHICAGO'S  LINCOLN  TO 
f     LONDON 


r~ 

The  Barnard  Lincoln  controversy 
at  last  is  ended! 

Comes  from  Chicago  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Augustus  St. 
Gaudens  statue  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator, which  for  years  has  graced 
Lincoln  Park  in  Chicago,  one  of  this 
country's  chief  art  treasures,  is  to 
K0  to  London,  in  place  of  the  much 
criticized  work  of  George  Gray  Bar- 
nard. , 

The  pedestal  in  "Whitehall  street 
that  awaits  the  monument  commem- 
orating the  century  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
is  not  to  be  topped  by  the  awkward 
figure  of  the  gaunt  circuit  riding 
lawyer  of  Sangamon  county,  limb 
and  lineament  gnarled  by  the  rail 
splitting  and  savage  rigors  of  life  on 
the  frontier,  depicted  by  Barnard, 
but  by  that  of  the  polished  and 
proper  gentleman  of  the  last  years 
in  the  White  house,  giving  the  lie 
eternally  to  the  tradition  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  unpleasant  to  look 
upon. 

THE   TWO   DIFFERENT  MEN 

Barnard's  statue  was  completed 
last  year,  /ind  unveiled  at  Cincin- 
nati. Immediately  a  storm  of  vitu- 
peration outbroke.  Lincoln's  own 
son  protested  against  the,  statute  as 
a  libel. 

Out  of  the  settlement  of  the  con-| 
troversy  one  thing  is  certain,  and] 
the  Chicago  dispatch  puts  it  in  thej 
mouth  of  Lorado  Taft,  another 
sculptor: 

"Ordinarily  I  would  no  more 
\  sanction  the  sending  of  America's 
Lincoln  abroad  than  I  would  favor 
putting  up  a  copy  of  the  famous 
Calleoni  statue  of  Venice  in  New 
York;  but  war  times  have  bound  us 
very  close  to  our  allies." 

Chicago  will  not  lose  its  Lincoln, 
as  a  replica  will  be  made;  but  the 
original  will  go  to  England. — pctrolt 
News. 


*>' 


ASK  EUHU  ROOT 
TO  UNVEIL  LINCOLN 
STATJJEJNUJNDON 

LONDON,  June. — The  St.  Gau- 
dens  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
presented  by  the  American  to  the 
British  people,  will  be  set  up  in 
the  Canning  enclosure  'Westmin- 
ster, with  a  fine  view  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  Westminster  Abbey 
and  scenes  that  have  been  made 
famous  by  England's  great  jnen 

Elihu  Root  has  been  invited  to 
unveil  the  monument  in  June 
when  the  Duke  of  Cojinaught  and 
other  prominent  Britons  will  ne 
present.  .    ,■,. 

The  statue  is  a  replica  of  the 
great  bronze  monument  of  Lincoln 
which  stauds  in  Lincoln  Park  Chi- 
cago, which* shows  him  in  a  digni- 
fied.'standing  position. 

The  other  famous  statue — .Barn- 
ard's over  which  there  was  so 
much  controversy— lfiw  been  set 
up  at  Manchester,  where  in  the 
center  of  toiling  masses,  the  lug- 
ged figure  will  hardly  he  mis- 
placed. '  f  Zo 


HOMAGE  PAID  TO  LINCOLN  IN  LONDON 


The  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  fittingly  ob- 
served with  impressive  ceremonies  at  the  Lincoln  statue  in  London. 
The  ceremonies  were  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  foreign 
members  of  the  Civil  War  Veterans'  Association.  Charles  Lemuel  Be 
Vault  is  here  shown  placing  a  wreath  on  the  statue. 


London's  Lincoln  Memorial. 
The  suggestion  of  a  Lincoln  memori- 
al in  London  in  celebration  of  the  100 
years'  peace  recalls  the  fact  that  the 
great  liberator  is  already  commemorat- 
ed in  the  British  capital  by  the  Lin- 
coln tower  at  Christchurch. 

The  tower.  200  feet  high,  was  built 
Dy  Americans  at  the  close  of  the  civil 
war  in  appreciation  of  the  sympathy 
extended  by  the  Rev  Newman  Hall 
and  his  congregation  to  the  northern 
cause  when  public  opinion  in  England 
was  almost  entirely  on  the  side  of  the 
south  The  stars  and  stripes  are  in- 
wrought in  the  stonework  of  the  tower. 
I  and  the  British  lion  and  American 
I  eagle  adorn  it  /f/<s 


J 


LINCOLN  IN  ENGLAND 

1AST  month  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  unveiled  in  London  in  the  presence 
^  of  a  most  distinguished  company.  The 
address  was  delivered  by  a  great  American 
statesman,  Mr.  Elihu  Root. 

The  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  great  war 
President  was  no  mere  perfunctory  compli- 
ment to  a  sister  nation.  It  expressed  the  deep- 
est sentiments  of  all  the  British  people.  Even 
more  than  Americans,  if  that  be  possible,  they, 
exalt  his  character,  his  ability  and  his  services' 
to  his  country  and  to  mankind.  Among  all 
the  biographies  of  Lincoln  there  is  none  more 
profoundly  sympathetic,  none  that  places  him 
on  a  higher  plane  of  statesmanship,  than  that 
of  Lord  Charnwood. 

It  is  now  more  than  half  a  century  since 
Lincoln's  life  was  cut  short  by'an  assassin, 
and  that  is  none  too.  long  a  time  to  obtain  true 
and  well  -  balanced  views  of  a  great  popular 
leader.  Contemporary  estimates  are  rarely 
correct.  The  character  of  the  man,  his  acts, 
his  achievements,'  are  more  justly  assessed 
when  all  the  circumstances  that  affected  them 
have  become  available  to  the  historian.  We 
•now  know  the  obstacles  against  which  Lincoln 
had  to  contend  and  can  appreciate  the  gran- 
deur of  his  victory  over  them. 

In  its  comments  upon  the  life  of  Lincoln 


ACCEPTED  STATUE  OF  LINCOLN 


)R  ALL  THE  FAMILY  Wmm% 

the  London  press  significantly  urged  his  sturdy 
and  unshaken  courage  in  carrying  out  what 
he  believed  to  be  right  as  an  example  to  be 
followed  by  the  public  men  of  to-day.  It 
linked  his  name  with  that  of  Washington,  as 
we  do,  and  held  up  both  men  as  types  of  the 
statesmanship  that,  if  realized  again  in  the 
flesh,  might  rescue  the  nations  from  the  con- 
fusion that  is  their  heritage  from  the  war. 

Would  that  Great  Britain  might  not  only 
admire  those  lofty  types  but  discover  them 
among  its  own  people  and  make  them  its  lead- 
ers; that  Germany,  too,  might  find  men  of 
such  quality  among  its  own  sons !  And  Amer- 
ica in  this  third  great  crisis  of  its  history  is 
in  equal  need  of  a  leadership  like  theirs. 
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THE   FAMOUS  SAINT   GAUDENS    STATUE    OF    LINCOLN    IN    CHI- 
/,  K  ,  ffff  CAGO. 


A  decision  has  finally  been  made 
to  place  a  reproduction  of  the  Saint 
Gaudens  statue  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  Westminster  abbey,  Lon- 
don, to  mark  a  century  of  peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  decision  in  favor  of  a 
duplicate  of  the  Saint  Gaudens 
statue  in  Chicago  was  announced 
recently  in  a  report  which  Russell 
Butler,  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  sub- 
mitted to  Herbert  Adams,  president 
of  the  institution. 

The  decision  was  made  by  King 
George's  first  commissioner  of 
works.  In  his  report  Mr.  Butler 
stated  that  the  Gaudens  Lincoln 
was  the  most  suitable  for  erection 


The  statue  was  originally  ac- 
cepted in  June,  1913,  by  the  Brit- 
ish centenary  committee,  to""  mark 
a  century  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  In 
the  spring  of  1917  the  chairman 
of  the  American  peace  centenary 
committee  offered  in  place  of  the 
Gaudens  statue  a  figure  of  Lin- 
coln by  George  Gray  Barnard,  stat- 
ing that  the  latter  figure  was  a 
superior    substitute. 

The  question  then  arose  as  to 
which  »of  the  two  statues  was  the 
most  favorable  and  it  was  finally 
voted  that  the  Gaudens  was  the 
most  appropriate.  The  accompa- 
nying photograph  shows  the  Saint 
^Gaudens   statue    in    Chicago   which 


in  the  chosen  site  of  Westminster,  Ihvill  be  reproduced  to  be  sent  as  a 
which  is  the  Canning  inclosure.      ,  I  gift  to  Great  Britain. 


THE    LINCOLN    STATUE    IN    LONDON 


FROM      THE      LONDON      TiaiES. 


The  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  Canningsquare,  Westminster,  a 
replica  of  the  famous  figure  by 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens  in  Lincoln 
Park,  Chicago,  was  unveiled  yester- 
day afternoon  (July  28)  by  the 
Duke  of  Connaught.  At  a  meeting 
in  the  central  hall,  an  hour  earlier, 
at  which  Lord  Bryce  presided,  the 
formal  presentation  of  the  statue 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  was  made  by  Mr. 
Elihu  Root,  and  it  was  accepted  on 
behalf  of  the  British  people  by  the 
prime  minister.  It  was  an  occasion 
of  great  international  significance 
and  of  hope  for  the  future;  and  at 
times  the  audience,  whether  in  the 
hall  or  before  the  statue,  was 
deeply   moved. 

The  central  hall  was  crowded  in 
every  corner  when  Lord  Bryce,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Root,  the  prime  min- 
ister, and  the  American  ambassa- 
dor, arrived  upon  the  platform, 
which  was  banked  with  flowers 
and  decorated  with  flags. 

Lord  Bryce  in  introducing  Mr. 
Root  as  "the  greatest  secretary  of 
state  that  America  has  had  since 
Daniel  Webster,"  spoke  briefly  but 
with  almost  passionate  earnestness. 
He  drew  an  effective  contrast  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  the  men  in 
whose  company  his  statue  was  to 
stand — great  and  typical  English- 
men all.  But  in  that  very  contrast, 
he  said,  lay  the  significance  of  this 
occasion.  In  essentials  Lincoln  rep- 
resented the  fundamental  principles 
common  to  the  two  peoples;  and 
the  audience  roused  to  enthusiasm 
as,  turning  to  Mr.  Root,  he  said,  al- 
most quarrelsomely,  "And  he  is  as 
much  ours,  Mr.  Root,  as  he  is 
yours."  . 

Mr.  Root's  speech  was  admirable. 
Laying,  first,  coldly  and  in  categori- 
cal fashion,  the  foundation  of  his- 
torical facts  on  which  he  proposed 
to  build,  then  sketching  the  rough- 
ness, the  difficulties  and  disadvan- 
tages of  Lincoln's  life  in  (Illinois,  his 
lack  of  education  and  his  humble 
surroundings,  he  rose  to  heights  of 
real  eloquence  as  he  drew  the  pic- 
ture of  the  man's  courage  and  forti- 
tude and  patience  in  the  great 
emergency  which  he  was  called  on 
to  face,  and,  above  all,  of  his  in- 
tense love  of  the  right  and  his 
sympathy  with  human  nature. 
There  were  not  many  eyes  in  the 
hall  that  were  not  moist  as.  passing 
from  point  to  point,  in  Lincqln's 
career,  he  read,  first  the  president  s 
reply  to  the  message  of  sympathy 
from  the  Lancashire  cotton  spmners 
(in  which  Lincoln  pledged  'himself 
to  strive  to  make  the  friendship 
between  England  and  America  per- 
petual), next,  Lincoln's  most  mov- 
ing letter  to  the  mother  who  had 
lost  her  five  sons  in  the  war,  and 
finally,  passages,  from  the  wonder 
ful  second  Gettysburg  address.  He 
drew  apt  analogy  between  tho 
American  civil  war  and  the  recent 
great  struggle,  and  pictured  Eng- 
lish children  as  looking  on  Lincoln  s 
statue  with  a  glow  of  pride  and 
rejoicing  that  "of  such  stuff  aie 
the  English  people  made.  it  is, 
he  said,  "of  right"  that  Lincoln 
stands  in  Parliament  square. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm,  the  audience 
rising  to  its  feet  and  standing  for 
some  seconds  as  he  came  forward 
to  speak.  The  speech  itself  was  vig- 
orously delivered  and  excellently 
phrased.  He  suggested  that  Ameri- 
cans, perhaps,  hardly  knew,  how 
much  Lincoln  already  meant  to  us 
over  here,  and  said  what  was  prob- 
ably true  when  he  declared  that 
Lincoln's  mere  features  were  prob- 
ably more  widely  known  than  those 


of  any  other  statesman  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race;  and  he  spoke 
with  evident  feeling  of  the  opposi- 
tion and  misrepresentation  which 
Lincoln  had  to  face  in  his  career. 

From  the  electrically  charged  en- 
thusiasm of  the  hall  the  company 
passed  out  to  the  steady  rain  of  the 
gray  afternoon;  and,  through  the 
rain  marched  in  procession,  four 
abreast,  led  by  two  dozen  veterans 
of  the  American  civil  war  now  in 
England,  some  in  old  federal  uni- 
forms and  with  old  cartridge  boxes 
with  "U.  S."  upon  them,  to  where 
the  statue  rose  still  draped  in  the 
flags  of  the  two  countries.  The 
Duke  of  Connaught  arrived  imme- 
diately, and,  after  a  prayer  by  Dr. 
Darlington,  the  Bishop  of  Harris- 
burg,  made  a  happily  worded  ad- 
dress, speaking  of  the  pride  with 
which  all  Englishmen  look  on  Lin- 
coln, "one  of  the  greatest  and  no- 
blest men  the  world  has  ever  seen," 
and  asking  Mr.  Root  to  convey 
back  to  the  American  people  an  ex- 
pression of  "our  grateful  and  heart- 
felt thanks." 

Then  came  the  most  moving  mo- 
ment of  the  day,  when,  as  the  flags 
fell  away,  the  statue  was  revealed, 
and  Lincoln,  so  full  of  dignity  and 
modesty,  stood,  with  slightly  bowed 
head,  before  the  great  concourse 
of  people  while  the  band  played 
"God  Save  the  King."  He  must 
have  had  a  dead  soul  to  whom  the 
mere  wonder  of  the  thing  did  not 
appeal.  It  seemed  as  if  Lincoln 
himself,  in  his  seemingly  devotional 
attitude,  was  astounded  at  and  al- 
most deprecated  it.  How  little,  in- 
deed, can  he,  in  his  essential 
simplicity,  have  dreamed  of  such  a 
situation  in  his  life! 

After  the  national  anthem  came 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and 
then,  beautifully,  the  Abbey  choir 
sang  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public," and  then,  again,  "God  Save 
the  King."  It  rained  unceasingly; 
but  no  rain  could  dampen  the  en- 
thusiasm or  lessen  the  emotion  of 
a  memorable  and  wonderful  after- 
noon. 

The  statue  itself  is  severe  in  its 
simplicity.  At  the  base  yesterday 
were  placed  five  wreaths,  from  the 
Anglo-American  society,  the  Pil- 
grims, the  Lancashire  Cotton  Spin- 
ners, the  native  races  of  Africa 
(through  Bishop  Oluwole,  the  as- 
sistant Bishop  of  Nigeria),  and  the 
veterans  of  the  American  civil  war 
in  England. 


Mr.  Root's   Speech. 

In  part  Elihu  Root  said:  By  au- 
thority of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, a  statue  of  an  American  has 
been  set  up  in  the  Canning  enclos- 
ure— where  on  one  side  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  and  on  another  the 
houses  of  parliament  look  down 
upon  it;  where  it  is  surrounded  by 
memorials  of  British  statesmen 
whose  lives  are  inseparable  parts  in 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  and  of 
the  empire;  and  wnere  the  living 
tides  of  London  will  ebb  and  flow 
about  it.  The  statue  is  the  work  of 
Augustus  St.  'Gaudens,  son  of  a 
French  father,  native  of  Ireland, 
and  greatest  of  American  sculptors. 
The  American  commemorated  is 
Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  In  be- 
half of  the  American  donors,  I  now 
formally  present  the  statue  to  the 
British  people.      (Cheers.) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  sharper  contrast  in  all  the  inci- 
dental and  immaterial  things  of  life 
than  existed  between  Lincoln  and 
the  statesmen  whose  statues  stand 
in  Parliament  square.  He  never  set 
foot  on  British  soil.  His  life  was 
lived  and  his  work  was  wholly  done 


in  a  far  distant  land.  He  differed 
in  manners  and  in  habits  of  thought 
and  speech.  He  never  seemed  to 
touch  the  life  of  Britain.  Yet  the 
contrast  but  emphasizes  the  signif- 
icance of  the  statue  standing  where 
it  does.  Put  aside  superficial  differ- 
ences accidental  and  unimportant, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  appears  in  the 

simple  greatness  of  his  life,  bis 
character,  and  his  service  to  man- 
kind, a  representative  of  the  deep 
and  underlying  qualities  of  his  race 
— the  qualities  that  great  emergen- 
cies reveal,  unchangingly  the  same 
in  every  continent;  the  qualities  to 
which  Britain  owed  her  life  in  the 
terrible  years  of  the  last  decade; 
the  qualities  that  have  made  both 
Britain  and  America  great. 
(Cheers.) 

He  was  of  English  blood;  and  he 
has  brought  enduring  honor  to  the 
name.  Every  child  of  English  sires 
should  learn  the  story  and  think 
with  pride,  "Of  such  stuff  as  this 
are  we  English  made."  He  was  of 
English  speech.  The  English  Bible 
and  English  Shakespeare,  studied 
in  the  intervals  of  toil  and  by  the 
flare  of  the  log  fire  in  the  frontier 
cabin,  were  the  bases  of  his  educa- 
tion; and  from  them  he  gained, 
through  greatness  of  heart  and  fine 
intelligence,  the  power  of  expres- 
sion to  give  his  Gettysburg  address 
and  his  second  inaugural  a  place 
among  the  masterpieces  of  English 
prose. 

He  was  imbued  with  the  concep- 
tions of  justice  and  liberty  that 
the  people  of  Britain  had  been 
working  out  in  struggle  and  sac- 
rifice since  before  Magna  Charta — 
the  conceptions  for  which  Chatham 
and  Burke  and  Franklin  and 
Washington  stood  together,  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  .  when  the 
battle  for  British  liberty  was 
fought  and  won  for  Britain,  as 
well  as  for  America,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  These  con- 
ceptions of  justice  and  liberty  have 
been  the  formative  power  that  has 
brought  all  America,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pactific,  to  order  its 
life  according  to  the  course  of  the 
common  law,  to  assert  its  popular 
sovereignty  through  representative 
government — Britain's  great  gift 
to  the  political  science  of  the 
world — and  to  establish  the  rela- 
tion of  individual  citizenship  to  the 
state,  on  the  basis  of  inalienable 
rights  which  governments  are  es- 
tablished to  secure.    (Cheers.) 

It  is  the  identity  of  these  funda- 
mental conceptions  in  both  coun- 
tries which  makes  it  impossible 
that  in  any  great  world  emergency 
[Britain  and  America  can  be  on  op- 
posing sides.  (Cheers.)  These 
[conceptions  of  justice  and  liberty 
jare  the  breath  of  life  for  both. 
While  >they  prevail  both  nations 
will  endure;  if  they  perish  both  na- 
tions will  die.  These  were  Lin- 
coln's inheritance;  and  when  he  de- 
clared that  African  slavery  was 
eternally  wrong  and  gave  his  life 
to  end  it  he  was  responding  to  im- 
pulses born  in  him  from  a  long 
line  of  humble  folk,  as  well  in 
England  as  in  America,  who  were 
themselves  a  product  of  the  age- 
long struggles  for  the  development 
of  Anglo-Saxon  freedom.   (Cheers.) 

We  may  disregard  all  the  little 
prejudices  and  quarrels  that  result 
from  casual  friction  and  pinpricks, 
and  from  outside  misrepresenta- 
tions and  detraction,  and  rest  upon 
Lincoln's  unerring  judgment  of  his 
countrymen  and  his  race.  We  may 
be  assured  from  him  that  when- 
ever trials  come,  whenever  there 
is   need    for    assurance    of    the    in- 


herent     power     of     truth     and     the 
triumph    of   justice,   humanity,   and 
freedom,   then      peace     and   friend- 
ship  between   Britain   and  America 
will  prove  to  be,  as  Lincoln  desired 
I  to  make  them,  perpetual.   ( Cheers.  1 
■  Because    under    the    direct    tests    of 
national  character,  in  the  Valley  of 
ithe  Shadow   of  Death,   the  souls   of 
both    Britain     and     America     prove 
1  themselves    of    kin    to    the    soul    of 
'Abraham     Lincoln,     friendship    be- 
tween us  is  safe;   and  the  statue  of 
Lincoln  the  American   stands  as  of 
right   before   the    old    Abbey  where 
sleep  the  great  of  Britain's  history. 
(Cheers.) 

Llovd  George's  Reply. 

Lloyd  George,  responding  on  be- 
half of  the  British  people,  said,  in 
part:  I  have  only  a  very  few  words 
to  add  to  the  extremely  fine  and 
eloquent  address  with  which  our 
distinguished  visitor  has  thrilled 
us.  In  a  few  moments  we  shall  see 
unveiled  before  our  eyes  a  present- 
ment in  bronze  of  the  best  known 
historical  face  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world — in  fact,  one  of  the  few  best 
known  faces  in  the  whole  world. 
On  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  I  think  I  may  say  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  British 
empire.  I  accept  with  gratitude  this 
fine  statue  by  a  brilliant  American 
sculptor  of  a  great  leader  of  men. 
(Cheers).  I  doubt  whether  any 
statesman  who  ever  lived  sank  so 
deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  many  lands  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
did.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  in 
America  realize  the  extent  to  which 
he  is  also  our  possession  and  our 
pride.  His  courage  fortitude,  pa- 
tience, humanity,  clemency,  his 
trust   in   the   people,    his   belief  in 

democracy  and,  may  I  add,  some  of  ' 
the   phrases  in  which   he  gave   ex- 1 
pression    to    those    attributes,    will  ! 
stand  out     forever     as     beacons  to  I 
guide    troubled    nations    and    their  j 
perplexed     leaders.        Resolute     in  ! 
war    he    was    moderate    in    victory,  i 
Misrepresented,  misunderstood,  un-  ! 
derestimated,  he  was  patient  to  the 
last.     But  the  people  believed  in  him  ' 
all  the  time,  and  they  still  believe 
in  him.     In  his  life  he  was  a  great 
American.    He   is   an   American   no 
longer.  He  is  one  of  those  giant  fig- 
ures,  of  whom   there  are  very  few 
in  history,  who  lose  their  national- 
ity in  death.      (Cheers.) 


Lord    Charmvood's   Appreciation. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  statue 
is  to  be  unveiled  at  Westminster 
today,  is  now  increasingly  remem- 
bered with  an  affection  which  is 
because  he  is  seen  to  have  applied 
to  great  affairs  a  wiscom  ror  which  I 
everybody  has  occasion  every  day.  i 
In  the  sense  it  would  be  absurd  to  ' 
call  him  simple;  he  was  the  master 
of  a  cunning  only  equalled  by  his 
honesty;  the  plainness  of  his  words 
,came  from  trained  and  exquisite 
taste  and  a  brooding  profundity  of 
,  thought.  Thinking  was  indeed  the 
habit  which  distinguished  him  most 
among  statesmen,  and  this  intel- 
lectual bent,  belonged  to  a  person- 
ality of   fascinating   complexity. 

What  in  earlier  life  seemed  an  in- 
consequent medley  of  dignity  with 
oafishness,  coarsetongued  love  of 
fact  and  concealed  but  perilous  sen- 
sibility, ripened  finally  into  a  sub- 
tly blended  character,  in  which  a 
set  and  noble  melancholy  was  hu- 
manized by  the  tireless  play  of  fun, 
and  an  anecdotic  habit  which  sav- 
oured of  the  manure  heap  only  set 
off  a  dazzling  purity  of  soul.  Yet 
it  was  the  simpler  traits  that  told. 
When  at  last  his  victory  and  death 
made  men  see  what  a  burden  he 
had  borne  and  they  began  to  reckon 
up  his  merits,  they  saw  that,  if  he 
had  been  a  shrewd  master  of  men, 
sheer  generosity  had  been  his  most 
potent  weapon;   if  he  had  been  an 


THE  SAINT  GAUDENS  LINCOLN. 

This  is  the  statue  of  Lincoln  finally  unveiled  in  Westminster.  It  was 
originally  proposed  to  set  up  the  George  Grey  Barnard  statue  which  shows 
Lincoln  as  a  rough  wood  chopper,  but  the  protests  of  the  Lincoln  survivors 
and  of  other  Americans  was  too  pronounced.  The  Saint  Gaudens'  has  stood 
since  1887  in  Lincoln  park,  Chicago,  and  it  is  a  replica  of  the  original  that 
now  stands  in  London.  The  Barnard  statue  was  taken  to  Manchester  and 
now  stands  there  in  Piatt  Fields.  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens  was  the  son  of 
a  French  shoemaker  and  an  Irish  mother,  and  came  to  America  with  his 
parents  as  a  baby.  Before  30  years  of  age  he  was  assured  of  fame  as  a 
sculptor.  One  of  his  finest  pieces  is  the  bas  relief  of  Robert  Gould  Shaw 
in  Boston  common.  The  Puritan  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  another.  The 
winged  victory  accompanying  the  equestrian  statue  of  General  Sherman  in 
Central  park,  New  York  City,  was  the  one  on  which  he  most  prided  himself. 


orator  ana  a  sKillful  manager,  no 
art  had  served  blm  better  than  un- 
willingness to  "mislead  the  people 
by  a  single  adjective";  if  his  states- 
manship had  proved  sound  in  the 
end,  its  deepest  secret  had  been 
reality  of  bis  wish  to  do  the  right' 
thing. 
Such  were  the  qualities  by  which. 

so  far  as   he   had   done   it,   he  had 

E  reserved  America,  and  as  years 
ave  elapsed  and  thousands  of  rem- 
iniscenses  been  disclosed,  Lincoln 
has  acquired  in  memory  the  stature 
of  a  national  hero,  not  so  much  be- 
cause he  was  the  chief  agent  in  a 
great  and  blameless  conquest,  but 
because  his  conquering  part  shines 
with  the  lustre  of  an  absolute  hu- 
mility and  an  almost  inconceivable 
tenderness  of  heart.  Recollection  has 
preserved   and     imagination     multi- 

* trH«d*~«Tor«~ yarns  concerning,  him 
than  any  other  man,"  and'in  this 
mass  of  legend,  dull  or  brilliant,  one 
class  of  story  recurs  with  startling 
frequency:  It  presents  to  us  the 
great  president  in  some  such  guise 
as,  for  instance)  a  queer  gaunt  man 
in  a  nightshirt,  harassed  and  dog 
tired,  dragged  from  his  scant  repose 
at  midnight  to  listen  to  a  tale  of 
sorrow  and  to  pronounce  in  perverse- 
ly quaint  phrase  his  sentence  of  par- 
don on  a  courtmartialled  private. 

Thus  his  figure  has  become 
stamped  with  a  greatness  which  is 
curiously  lovable,  so  that  few  peo- 
ple have  troubled  to  inquire  whether 
his  actual  achievements  were  great. 
His  administration,  once  accused  of 
many  blunders,  has  indeed  been 
shown  by  later  disclosures  of  the 
circumstances  to  'have  been  very 
able.  Moreover,  he  was  deaf  during 
the  war  to  the  suggestions  of  in- 
sidious compromise  and  equally  deaf 
to  those  of  vindictiveness.  "I  hope 
to  God  the  war  will  never  end  till 
its  purpose  is  accomplished."  "What 
I  deal  with  is  too  vast  for  malicious 
dealing."  These  things  were  finely 
said,  and  his  acts  accorded  with 
them;  but  there  is  nothing  extraordi- 
nary in  this.  The  supreme  test  is 
his  bearing  towards  that  complex 
issue  presented  by  the  need  of  pre- 

,  serving  the  union,  yet  extinguishing 

i  slavery.  In  relation  to  this  contem- 
poraries saw  In  him  only  an  honest 
opportunist.  Careful  study  long  after 

,  discovers  a  statesman  guided  in 
shifting  circumstances  by  great 
principles,  thought  out  and  deeply 
felt,  which  for  the  most  part  can  be 
read  unambiguously  in  his  speeches 
on  the  stump  from  his  first  entrance 
upon  the  scene. 
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MONDAY,    AUGUST    16,    1020. 

WORDS  INTO  ACTION. 

The  Register  gives  considerable 
space  on  this  page  this  morning  to 
(he  story  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
statue  of  Lincoln  in  Westminster 
as  it  is  told  by  the  London  Times. 
The  event  is  significant  in  itself. 
Lincoln  has  taken  a  place  in  Eng- 
land scarcely  second  to  the  place  he 
holds  in  America.  One  of  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  this  was  the  long 
run  of  Drinkwater's  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln," which  for  more  than  a  year 
drew  great  crowds  to  an  out-of-the- 
way  theater  in  London,  before  it 
was  brought  over  to  us. 

But  significant  as  the  unveiling 
o£  such  a  statue  in  such  a  place  is 
.lust  at  this  time,  what  was  said  at 
the  unveiling  is  far  more  signifi- 
cant if  we  can  interpret  words  into 
action.  The  men  who  have  a  right 
lo  speak  for  what  we  loosely  call 
Anglo-Saxonism  spoke.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  it  is  all  to  pass  as 
a  mere  ceremony,  or  whether  Lin- 
coln, standing  for, all  time  among 
the  great  of  Britain,  is  to  be  the 
signal  of  a  union  of  forces  in  the 
world  to  secure  to  all  mankind 
what  he  gave  his  life  to  secure  for  | 
us  in  America. 

Nobody  can  misinterpret  the 
words  of  James  Bryce: 

"Here  in  the  midst  of  our  great 
Englishmen  let  this  great  American 
stand  majestic  in  his  simplicity,  a 
witness  to  what  one  indomitable 
will  bent  on  high  aims,  always 
hopeful  because  inspired  by  fait  ft 
in  freedom  and  in  the  people 
whence  he  sprang,  could  achieve 
for  all  mankind." 

Nor  can  anybody  misinterpret 
the  ringing  call  of  Premier  Lloyd 

George: 

"May  I  respectfully,  earnestly, 
say  one  word  from  this  platform  to 
the  great  people  of  America?  This 
torn  and  bleeding  earth  is  calling 
todav  for  the  help  of  the  America 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  \ 

Nor  can  anybody  misunderstand  j 
the  replv  of  Blihu  Root: 

"We  may  disregard  all  the  little; 
prejudices  and  quarrels  that .result 
from  casual   friction  and  pinpricks, 
and  from     outside     misrepresenta- 
tions and  detraction,  and  rest  upon 
Lincoln's  unerring  judgment  of  his 
rountrvmen  and  his  race.     We  may 
he    assured    from    that      whenever, 
rials  come,  whenever  there  is  need  ■ 
or  assurance  of  the  inherent  power 
of      truth     and     triumph     of     jus- 
tice,  humanity,  .and    freedom    then 
npace      and      friendship        between 
BriUin    and    America*  wil    prove  to 
be    as  Lincoln      desired     to     make 
hem.    perpetual.      Because      under 
the    direct    tests    of   national    char- 
acter, in  the  stress  of  supreme  ef- 
fort and  sacrifice,  in  the  valley  of 
he  shadow  of  death,  the  souls  of 
both   Britain   and     America     prove 
themselves   of  kin  to  the  soul     ot 
Abraham     Lincoln,     friendship  be- 
Aveen  us  is  safe,  and  the  statue  of 
Lincoln  the  American  stands  as  of 
risrht  before  the     old     abbey,     wtieie 
sleep    the    great    of    Britain's    his- 
tory." 


But  these  things  have  been  said 
before,  perhaps  with  not  quite  the 
same  intensity,  and  directness,  but 
yet  with  enough  oratorical  effect 
to  call  for  more  than  passing  no- 
tice. The  question  now  is,  can 
something  be  done  to  realize  on 
what  we  have  so  eloquently  pro- 
claimed? 

First   of   all    the    question    comes 
home    directly    to    Elihu   Root,    for 
in  many  ways  he  is  now  the  out- 
standing  American    in   this   matter 
of  world  relations.     Introduced  by 
Mr.  Bryce  as  the  greatest  secretary 
of  state  since  Daniel  Webster,  the 
invited     guest     of     England     and 
France  to  the  conference  to  set  up 
a    world    court,    original    supporter 
of  a   league   of   nations   to  enforce 
respect  for  life  and  property  in  the 
world,    unquestionably    in    position 
to      dominate  the  republican   cam- 
paign, the  question  comes  to  him. 
Will  he  do  something  to  make  good 
in  a  direct  and  specific     way     the 
assurances       of       this     dedication 
address?      Will   he   come  back     to 
America  to  say  that  the  court     of 
arbitration  he  has  helped  to  set  up 
in   connection  with   the   council   of  J 
the  league  of  nations,  can  be  made 
effective,    if   the    council      of      the 
league  of  nations  is  sustained,  and  J 
will  he  say  that  today  the  decision 
rests  almost  wholly  with  America? 

But  the  responsibility  does  not  j 
rest  with  Mr.  Root  alone.  It  does 
not  rest  with  President  Wilson 
alone.  It  rests  with  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  responds  to  the 
noble  sentiments  of  this  dedication 
occasion,  and  who  in  his  heart 
knows  that  what  was  said  of  Lin- 
coln, and  of  what  Lincoln  meant 
to  the  world,  is  true.  The  time  has 
come  for  every  such  citizen  to  act. 
His  thrills  and  emotions  will  sig- 
nify nothing  if  he  cannot  see  that 
now  at  last  he  must  translate  them 
into  action. 

If  anything  was  ever  made  plain 
to  the  common  understanding  of  all 
democratic  peoples  it  is  made  plain 
that  the  world  must  organize  to 
secure  democracy,  or  it  will  revert 
into  warring  tribes.  Nobody 
longer  deludes  himself  with  the 
notion  that  America  is  Isolated. 
We  shall  do  as  the  rest  do,  we  shall 
either  join  to  make  tribal  war  im- 
possible, or  we  shall  arm.  No  mat- 
ter what  some  may  say  to  the  con- 
trary their  acts  belie  their  words. 
Everybody  N  without  exception 
stands  today  for  an  ordered  world, 
]  or  he  stands  for  a  prepared  Amer- 
ica. He  is  either  ready  for  a 
league  of  nations  or  he  is  calling 
for  an  American  navy  "incompar- 
ably the  greatest." 


In  this  situation  can  we  respond 
to  the  call  of  this  dedication  occa- 
sion? Can  we  visualize  what  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  would  have  done  if 
the  call  had  come  to  him?  Can 
we  realize  what  Lloyd  George 
meant  when  he  said  "a  torn  and 
bleeding  earth  is  calling  for  the 
help  of  the  America  of  Abraham 
Lincoln?"  Or  is  the  "America  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  to  become  a 
phrase  for  special  occasions  like  our 
,  "peace  on  earth  good  will  to  men" 
of  the  Christmas  season? 
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LINCOLN'S    STATUE   IN   LONDON 


IT  IS  "OF  RIGHT,"  said  Mr.  Root,  that  Lincoln  stands 
in  Parliament  Square.  The  battle  of  the  statues  was  closed 
when  the  Saint-Gaudens  "Lincoln"  was  unveiled  in  July 
in  place  of  the  Barnard  figure,  which  was  originally  proposed. 
"Discriminating  people  in  the  crowd,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  were  saying  that  this  is  "the  finest  statue  we 
have  in  London."  But, 
he  adds,  "the  Lancashire 
people  who  were  there 
to-day,  at  any  rate, 
would  not  wish  to  ex- 
change it  for  the  mag- 
nificent, rugged  Lincoln 
you  have  in  Manches- 
ter." That,  of  course, 
is  the  Barnard  statue 
relegated  to  the  "Prov- 
inces" as  a  result  of  the 
controversy.  When  that 
raged,  the  Saint  -  Gau- 
dens  was  objected  to  as 
too  idealized  a  figure, 
tho  its  artistry  was  un- 
questioned. The  same 
■writer,  observes :  "It 
certainly  makes  the  mid- 
Victorian  convention- 
alities of  our  old  states- 
men round  Parliament 
Square  look  rather  fee- 
ble. These  latter,  as 
some  one  said  to-day, 
look  as  if  they  were  de- 
livered by  the  dozen."  In 
another  column  the  same 
paper  indulges  in  an  in- 
teresting comparison: 
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LINCOLN"   VX VEILED   IX  LONDON 


Despite  the  rain,  crowds  stood  under  umbrellas  to  hear  ex-Senator  Hoot  and  Lloyd 
George  speak  of  Lincoln.     The  statue  was  unveiled  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 


' '  The  statue  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  which  will 

be  unveiled  in  Westminster  to-day  is  one  of  the  half-dozen 
most  renowned  examples  of  American  sculpture.  The  original 
has  stood,  since  1887,  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  to  the  north  of 
the  city,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  English  copy 
has  been  placed  in  the  little  Canning  enclosure  of  Parliament 
Sqiiare,  midway  between  the  western  towers  of  the  Abbey  and 
the  Ministry  of  Health. 

"It  would  hardly  be  possible  for  two  statues  of  a  great  mod- 
ern man  to  be  more  violently  contrasted  than  are  the  Lincoln  of 
George  Grey  Barnard,  in  Cincinnati  and  Piatt  Fields,  Man- 
chester, and  the  Lincoln  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  hencefor- 
ward to  have  its  place  among  the  effigies  of  the  British  prime 
ministers.  Barnard,  it  is  plain,  set  out  to  embody  Abraham 
Lincoln  the  Westerner,  the  rail-splitter  and  self-taught  lawyer, 
the  politician  and  fighter  trained  in  the  roughest  of  schools. 
So  far  from  softening  his  angles  or  subduing  the  ungainliness  of 
his  figure,  he  took  the  uncompromising  line,  and  exaggerated, 
as  many  people  maintained,  Lincoln's  harshness  and  rawness. 
He  appeared  to  be  entirely  contemptuous  of  the  later  Lincoln 
legend,  and  to  be  proclaiming  by  the  most  emphatic  strokes  the 
shape  and  manner  of  the  man  who  had  been  known  to  the 
American  people  during  the  crisis  of  their  history. 

"Saint-Gaudens  had  no  such  conception  and  made  no  such 


effort.  If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  Chicago  (and  Westminster) 
statue  alone,  we  might  be  driven  to  conclude  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  Lincoln  of  Springfield,  111.;  had  never  read  the 
lives  and  reminiscences  or  talked  with  a  Middle  Westerner  who 
had  listened  to  Lincoln  in  the  court-house  or  to  his  talk  in  the 
hotel  bar;  had  deliberately  put  out  of  his  mind  the  full  and 
quaint  record  of  his  homely  ways,  his  country-cut  clothes,  his 

incredible  hat.  To  this 
artist,  who  cared  first  of 
all  for  form  and  deco- 
rative design,  Lincoln 
presented  himself  as 
the  completely  idealized 
Martyr  Chief  who  had 
been  drawn  first  in 
Lowell's  Commemora- 
tion Ode: 

And  one  of  Plutarch's  men 
stood  with  us  face  to  face. 

From  this  ethereal 
statesman  everything 
harsh  and  common  has 
been  fined  away.  The 
tall  figure,  so  far  from 
being  ungainly,  is  all 
grace.  The  pose  is  be- 
nignity itself.  Even 
the  clothes  are  as  near- 
ly perfect  as  may  be. 
Lincoln  is  standing  in 
front  of  a  carved  chair 
with  a  semicircular  back 
— such  as  you  would 
guess  he  never  saw  in 
Illinois.  In  Chicago  the 
effect  is  heightened  by 
the  tree  which  stands 
directly  behind  the  chair. 
Altogether  the  statue  is 
as  delicate  and  gracious 
a  piece  of  memorial 
sculpture  as  our  age  has 
produced,  and  certainly 
an  unsurpassed  contri- 
bution to  that  Lincoln 
legend  which,  we  may 
be  sure,  Avill  endure  as 
a  most  interesting  expression  of  the  American  consciousness. 

"It  may  be  assumed  that  the  ordinary  citizen,  knowing  both 
statues,  will  be  aware  of  some  perplexity.  The  two,  he  will  say, 
can  not  be  equally  accurate,  as  either  record  or  idea.  But  which 
is  the  more  accurate,  which  is  nearer  to  the  reality  of  the  man 
who,  by  general  assent  of  the  Western  world,  has  been  accepted 
as  the  most  complete  representative  of  democratic  genius — that 
is  a  matter  not  lightly  to  be  determined.  The  question,  as  Henry 
James  said,  in  his  absurd  and  delightful  idiom  of  quite  another 
problem,  'bristles  for  me  with  the  rebarbative. ' " 

These  controversies  about  the  statues  will  not  be  stilled,  but 
Lincoln  the  man  seems  to  be  taken  as  an  English  hero,  and  no 
occasion  omitted  to  do  him  honor.  Mr.  Root  in  his  speech  at 
the  unveiliug  "pictured  English  children  as  looking  on  Lincoln's 
statue  with  a  glow  of  pride  and  rejoicing  that  'of  such  stuff  are 
the  English  people  made.' "  The  aptness  of  the  occasion  for  the 
problems  of  to-day  are  not  lost  by  the  English  press.  The  Daily 
Telegraph  speaks  editorially: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  figure  of  modern 
democracy.     His  title  to  preeminence  is  challenged  as  little  on 


this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  on  its  farther  shore;  the  principles 
which  he  practised  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  principles 
on  which  democracy  can  be  safely  based.  There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  more  important  both  for  ns  and  for  his  own  country- 
men than  to  discover  what  Avere  the  qualities  which  have  raised 
him  so  high  above  his  fellows.  The  answer  is  not  in  doubt. 
It  was  the  moral  fearlessness  of  Lincoln  which  made  him  so 
truly  great.  He  never  feared  to  tell  his  people  the  truth.  He 
never  swerved  from  the  course- which  he  had  set  before  him. 
He  never  had  resort  to  subterfuge.  There  were,  indeed,  many 
moments  in  his  career  when  he  seemed  an  opportunist  to  his 
contemporaries.  At  times  some  of  the  most  eager  Abolitionists 
were  afraid  that  Lincoln  was  deserting  the  principles  to  which 
he  was  pledged.  But  he  knew  that  his  one  supreme  duty  was 
to  preserve  the  Union.  .  .  .  All  the  specious  arguments  of  the 
Southern  States  about  the  right  to  secede,  or,  in  the  idiom  of  our 
day,  the  right  to  self-determination,  he  brushed  on  one  side." 

Likewise,  The  Morning  Post,  whose  Avords  are  more  extreme 
and  pointed: 

"'Fifty-five  years  have  passed  since  Lincoln's  great  career  was 
closed  by  the  assassin's  hand;  and  to-day  he  is  recognized  not 
less  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  on  the  other  as  one  of  the 
great,  salient  figures  in  the  world's  history.  To  him  it  Avas  given 
to  determine  at  a  supreme  turning  point  in  A\diich  channel  the 
stream  of  tendency  should  flow;  and  the  United  States  of 
America  owe  as  much  to  his  influence  as  to  that  of  George 
Washington  himself.  To  the  older  branch  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  his  achievement  is  not  less  conspicuous  than  to 
the  younger,  nor  is  it  less  significant.  Indeed,  the  erection 
among  us  of  a  statue  to  his  memory  could  not  have  befallen 
at  a  more  fitting  moment.  For  AA'hat  Avas  the  outstanding 
achievement  of  this  great  American?  It  was  to  preserve  the 
Union.  To  that  great  end,  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  entirely 
subservient— a  mere  and  almost  accidental  corollaiw.  .  .  .  To- 
day the  nation  which  honors  his  memorial  is  confronted  with  the 
same  issue  that  he  faced,  and  AAith  the  same  separatist  forces  over 
which  he  prevailed.  There  is  not  a  single  argument  Avhich  was 
Aralid  for  Lincoln  and  the  North  in  1860  that  is  not  equally  valid 
for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1920. 
Lincoln  accepted  the  agonies  of  five  years'  civil  Avar  rather  than 
allow  the  Union  to  be  dissoh'ed;  and  it  is  not  a  little  ironical 
that  the  American  nation,  which  exalts  Lincoln's  unflinching 
resolution,  should  noAA'  be  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  very 
tendencies  Avhich  he  resisted  to  the  death.  Let  us  pray  that  to 
British  statesmen  in  the  present  pass  AAill  be  vouchsafed  some  of 
Lincoln's  Arision  and  stedfastness;  and  when  they  need  an  answer 
to  Sinn  Fein's  claims  for  the  sympathy  of  the  United  States  in 
their  disruptive  purposes,  what  better  ansAAer  could  be  found 
than  to  point  to  the  Lincoln  statue  in  Parliament  Square'/ " 


Monuments. 


2. — The   Lincoln    Statue,    Westminster 

Augustus   Saint-Gaudens,  Sculptor 


*  -      -      *  -         -.- 


The  above  v.ew  of  the  Westminster  statue  of   Lincoln  should  be  compared  with  the   illustration  of   the  original    monument 

published  ,„  our  ,ssue  tor  August  4.     The  pedestal   upon  which  the  Westminster    figure  stands    is   quite  twice  the  height  of 

the   same    feature    in    the   original    work,  and  in  consequence  the  statue  itself  is  thrown   completely  out   of  its   proper  scale. 

fortunately  the  present  base  is  only  temporary,  and  the   mistake  may  yet  be  rectified.. 
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AN  AMERICAN  GIFT  TO  ENGLAND 

The  bronze  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which  was  presented  by  the  United  States 

in  1920.     It  stands  in  the  Middlesex  Guild  Hall  or  Session  House. 
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Boys  of  '61  Lay  Wreath  on 
Lincoln  Statue  in  London 


BY  JOHN  STEELE. 

[Chicago  Tribune  Tress  Service.] 

[Copyright:  102G:  By  The  Chicago  Tribune.] 

LONDON,  May  31.— Two  dozen  vet- 
erans of  the  civil  war,  the  sole  remain- 
ing survivors  in  the  British  Isles,  to- 
day attended  memorial  services  at  St. 
Margaret's   chapel,  Westminster. 

The  venerable  patriots  later  marched 
in  their  uniforms  of  blue  through  busy 
London  Whitehall  traffic  to  the  statue 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Parliament 
square,  where  they  laid  a  wreath  in 
honor  of  the  famous  President,  under 
whom  they  had  fought. 

The  crowds  in  the  streets  /took  off 
their  hats  and  cheered  after  the  cere- 
mony. 

Ambassador  Alanson  B.  Houghton, 
the  consul  general,  and  a  contingent 
from  the  American  colony  here  also  at- 
tended the  services  at  St.  Margaret's, 
after  which  they  marched  to  the  Brit- 
ish cenotaph  and  placed  a  wreath  in 
the  name  of  the  American  nation  on 
the  grave  of  the  British  unknown  sol- 
dier. 

The  American  Legion  also  laid  a 
wreath  on  the  grave  of  the  unknown 
soldier  as  a  return  for  the  honors  paid 
by  the  British  yesterday  to  the  Amer- 
ican dead. 

French  Honor  U.  S.  Dead. 

PARIS,  May  31.— [U.  N.]—  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Overseas 
Memorial  Day  association,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion   and   a  dozen  other  Ameri- 


can organizations,  French  military  and 
government  officials  joined  today  with 
the  French  nation  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  the  thousands  of  Americans 
who  fell  in  France  during  the  war  and 
whose  bodies  lie  where  they  died. 

Thousands  of  French  school  children 
took  an  active  part  in  the  ceremonies 
by  placing  flowers  on  the  graves  in  the 
six  American  cemeteries. 

At  the  American  pro-cathedral  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  at  St.  Joseph's 
Catholic  church  religious  services 
started  at  10:30  a.  m.,  after  which  the 
two  congregations  marched  toward  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  arriving  there  as 
one  column  to  pay  honor  to  the  mem- 
ory of  France's  unknown  soldier. 
Services  in  Big  Cemeteries. 

The  principal  ceremony  in  and 
around  Paris  was  at  Suresnes,  where 
1,506  American  soldiers  are  sleeping 
their  last  sleep  on  the  wooded  slope 
of  a  hill  overlooking  the  capital  of  the 
country  where  they  made  their  last 
fight.  A  regiment  of  French  infan- 
try, a  mounted  detachment  and  a  de- 
tail  of   marines   were   present. 

Similar  services  were  held  at  Bel- 
leau,  where  2,254  are  buried;  at  Ro- 
magne-Sous-Montfaucon,  where  14,096 
who  died  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  fight- 
ing rest;  at  Seringes-et-Nesles,  in  the 
Oise-Aisne  area,  with  5,936  graves;  at 
Bony  on  the  Somme,  resting  place  of 
1,820,  and  at  Thiacourt,  in  the  St.  Mi- 
hiel  sector,  where  there  are  4,143 
American  graves. 
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Students  of  early  American  history  may  find  almost  as  many  of  its  landmarks  in  Lon- 
don as  in  any  city  of  the  United  States.  A  shrine  of  American  interest  is  St.  Sepul- 
chre Church  (center),  where  is  buried  C apt.  John  Smith,  early  Virginia  governor, 
whose  romance  with  Pocahontas  is  a  famous  legend.  American  statues  in  London 
are  numerous,  among  them  those  of  George  Washington  (left)  in  Trafalgar  Square 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  (right)  in  Parliament  Square. 
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ENGLAND'S 
TRIBUTE  TO  TRUE 

GREATNESS 
The  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in 
Parliament  Square, 
London.  It  was  carved 
by  Augustus  St.  Gau- 
dens  and  was  unveiled 

in  July,    1920 

P.  &  A. 


Telegraphic  Address: — 

"TRAVAUX,   PARL,  LONDON." 
Telephone  Number: — 

9160  VICTORIA 

25.0/25267/50. 

Any  reply  to  this  letter  should 
quote  the  above  number,  and  must 
be  addressed  to — 

"The  SECRETARY, 
H.M.  Office  of  Works, 

Westminster,  S.W.I." 


H.M.  Office  of  Works, 


Storey's  Gate, 

Westminster, 

S.W.I. 
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August,    1950 


Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  ultimo, 
addressed,  to  the  Public  Library  of  London,  regarding  the 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Westminster,  I  am  directed 
"by  the  First  Commissioner  of  His  Majesty's  Works,  etc., 
to  inform  you  that  the  offer  to  the  British  People  of  a 
replica  of  the  St.  Gaudens  statue  in  Lincoln  Park, 
Chicago,  was  made  in  1914  "by  the  American  National 
Committee  for  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  the  completion  of  100  years  of 
peace  between  English  speaking  peoples. 

2.    The  matter  remained  in  abeyance  during  the 
Great  War,  but  in  1920  the  replica  was  set  up  on  a  timber 
base  and  was  unveiled  by  Mr.  Elihu  Root  on  the  25th  July 
in  that  year.    It  was  subsequently  placed  on  a  granite 
pedestal,  the  architects  of  which  were  Messrs.  McKim, 
Meade  &  White,  and  was  undraped  on  the  1st  October,  1921. 

5.   The  Board  have  no  information  with  regard  to 
the  cost  of  the  statue,  but  a  drawing  giving  the 
dimensions  of  the  memorial  is  enclosed. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 


^LJU^^ 


The  Assistant  Director, 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Port  Wayne, 
Indiana, 

U.S.A. 
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An  English  View  of  Lincoln 

Condensed  from  The  Illustrated  London  News  (December  6,  '30) 
Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 

This  extract  is  from  the  famous  essayist's  page  "Our  Notebook"  appearing  weekly  in  The 

Illustrated  London  News 


SOME  years  ago  there  was  a 
considerable  row  in  England 
about  a  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  was  not  the  statue 
which  now  stands  in  London,  but 
one  which  was  considered  less 
complimentary.  Now  no  English- 
man has  even  begun  to  appreci- 
ate Abraham  Lincoln  who  has  not 
begun  by  wondering  at  so  utterly 
strange  a  stranger.  If  his  statue 
is  to  stand  in  London,  it  ought  to 
be  the  statue  of  a  stranger;  nay, 
almost  of  a  strange  animal.  The 
statue  ought  to  strike  us  with  the 
same  sensation  as  that  of  meeting 
a  grizzly  bear  in  the  Green  Park. 
The  most  abrupt  angles  of  ad- 
vanced sculpture  could  hardly  do 
justice  to  the  abyss  that  separates 
his  type  from  ours. 

He  was  a  great  man,  like  Con- 
fucius, and  a  good  man,  like 
Uncle  Remus;  but  he  represented 
things  as  remote  as  their  black 
and  yellow  races.  He  was  no  more 
an  Anglo-Saxon  than  an  Anglo- 
Indian;  it  would  be  rather  more 
rational  to  compare  him  to  a  Red 
Indian.  But,  in  truth,  he  was 
something  so  separated  from 
England  that  new  planes  and  new 
dimensions  of  art  would  be 
needed  to  express  the  difference. 

©  by  The  Illustrated  London  News 


I  have  lately  been  traveling  in 
America,  often  lingering  in  small 
towns  and  wayside  places;  and  in 
a  curious  and  almost  creepy  fash- 
ion the  great  presence  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  has  continually 
grown  upon  me.  I  think  it  is 
necessary  to  linger  a  little  in 
America,  and  especially  in  what 
many  would  call  the  most  unin- 
teresting parts  of  America,  before 
this  strong  sense  of  a  strange  kind 
of  greatness  can  grow  upon  the 
soul. 

I  am  almost  inclined  to  say 
that  if  the  original  unpopular 
sculptor  only  made  Lincoln  ugly 
enough  he  was  probably  right. 
The  complaints  against  the  statue 
were  that  the  upper  lip  was  long 
and  simian,  that  the  hands  hung 
large  and  loose,  that  the  attitude 
was  that  of  an  anthropoid  ape. 
All  that  sounds  excellent.  But 
I  will  not  affirm  that  the  sculptor 
conveyed  the  secret.  Curiously 
enough,  I  feel  as  if  it  could  be 
conveyed  better  by  landscape 
than  by  sculpture.  It  is  the 
landscape  of  America  that  con- 
veys it  most  vividly  to  me,  es- 
pecially landscapes  that  would 
be  avoided  by  a  landscape-painter. 

The   externals   of  the   Middle 

and  reprinted  by  special  permission  1 08  9 
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AN  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  LINCOLN 


West  affect  an  Englishman  as 
ugly,  and  yet  ugliness  is  not 
exactly  the  point.  There  are 
things  in  England  that  are  quite 
as  ugly,  or  uglier.  A  row  of  red 
brick  villas  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
town  in  the  Midlands  is  as  hide- 
ous as  human  half-wittedness 
could  invent  or  endure.  But  they 
are  different.  They  are  complete; 
they  are  rounded  and  finished 
with  an  effect  that  may  be  smug, 
but  is  not  raw.  But  American 
ugliness  is  not  complete  even  as 
ugliness.  It  is  broken  off  short; 
it  is  ragged  at  the  edges;  even  its 
worthy  objects  have  around  them 
a  sort  of  halo  of  refuse. 

There  are  polished  corners  in 
the  English  suburb.  But  there  are 
no  polished  corners  even  in  the 
great  American  cities.  Nobody 
seems  to  mind  the  juxtaposition 
of  unsightly  things  and  impor- 
tant things.  There  is  some  deep 
difference  of  feeling  about  the 
need  for  completeness  and  har- 
mony, and  there  is  the  same 
thing  in  the  political  and  ethical 
life  of  the  great  western  nation. 

It  was  out  of  this  landscape 
that  the  great  President  came, 
and  one  might  almost  trace  a 
fanciful  shadow  of  his  figure  in 
the  thin  trees  and  the  stiff  wooden 
pillars.  A  man  of  any  imagination 
might  look  down  these  strange 
streets,  with  their  frame  houses 
filled  with  the  latest  conveniences 
and  surrounded  with  the  latest 
litter,  till  he  could  see  approach- 


ing down  the  long  perspective 
that  ungainly  figure,  with  the 
preposterous  stove-pipe  hat  and 
the  rustic  umbrella  and  deep 
melancholy  eyes,  the  humor  and 
the  hard  patience  and  the  heart 
that  fed  upon  hope  deferred. 

That  is  admiring  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  it  is  admiring  Amer- 
ica. It  is  when  the  stranger  has 
absorbed  all  the  strangeness  that 
he  begins  to  understand  a  good- 
ness that  is  not  a  mere  imitation 
of  the  goodness  of  England;  some- 
thing expressed  in  an  astonishing 
acceptance  of  the  most  incongru- 
ous people  as  "folks,"  a  tolera- 
tion of  human  beings  in  their 
shirt-sleeves;  an  acceptance  of 
humanity  in  obtuse  angles  and 
awkward  attitudes,  a  thing  al- 
together indescribable  in  English 
except  that  it  may  be  adum- 
brated in  those  two  words  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln." 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
could  a  man  of  exactly  that  type 
have  been  a  great  man;  he  would 
at  best  have  been  a  good  man, 
generally  derided  as  an  exceed- 
ingly dowdy  dunce  or  failure.  It 
is  the  real  glory  of  that  great 
democracy  that  it  did  draw  out 
the  capacities  of  such  a  man  and 
turn  him  into  a  democratic 
leader;  a  demagogue  who  was  not 
a  dandy  or  a  sham  gentleman; 
not  a  cynic  or  one  condescending 
to  the  common  people,  but  one 
all  the  more  great  for  a  streak  of 
something  that  was  common. 
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March  8,  1952 


Messrs.  B.  F.  Stevens  and  Browa 
London,  England 

Gentlemen: 

We  are  having  erected  here  in  our  plaza 
a  superb  statue  of  Lincoln  by  Paul  Stanshipj  in  con- 
nection with  that  I.  an  preparing  a  brochure  on  the 
various  statues  of  Lincoln  to  be  found  throughout 
the  world. 

If  not  too  much  trouble,  X  should  greatly 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  secure  for  W&4&  photo- 
graph or  reproduction  of  sosae  sort  sfti±&   would  be 
considered  as  presenting  the  Lincoln  steiue  in 
Westminster  in  the  most  artistic  Manner  as  regards 
subject  and  setting. 

lours  very  truly. 


i  A 


HJB/VG 

JO.  o/oXewwvs  SfcJJ/Lovcm.^Xd. 

X-1&UX7A4  ,  XaZ&TOjUL  8?  J'lH<?  L\siX  Cto^T  tto, 

-*--E-™ECTOR.  JS^onMarch  24th.     193  2 

K  .W.THOMPSON,  ifoj 

E.J. GARNER.  SJ.l^.l. 

r.a.b°own'n'  Came*  Lxo^yuit^  ■.  ££cAy\xyi><yvv> ,  Jum^ort 

SECR'ETaBY-  '^tfi,<?^otu!:0Itu»«««l.457l  8f  4572. 

Franklin  B.  mead,  Esq., 

Jg  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Answered 
Dear  Sir:  Ul       ' 

We  duly  received  yours  of  March  8th.  with 
reference  to  the  Lincoln  statue  at  Westminster,  and 
in  the  meantime  have  made  a  number  of  enquiries  for 
existing  photographs,  but  the  only  ones  we  have  been 
able  to  find  on  sale  at  the  moment  are  the  two  which 
we  enclose  herewith.   One  is  published  by  Judges  and 
is  presumably  copyright  should  you  wish  to  reproduce 
it.   The  other  is  published  by  the  London  Stereoscopic 
Company  and  was  evidently  taken  during  the  War  as  there 
is  an  army  hut  in  the  background.    Our  own  photographer 
who  does  such  work  for  us  from  time  to  time  says  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  good  photograph  from  the 
front  of  the  statue  owing  to  the  position  of  the  railings, 
and  the  background  is  poor  now  as  the  trees  have  been 
lopped  and  there  is  an  ugly  modern  building  at  the  back. 

The  most  artistic  is  the  one  of  which  we  send 
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you  a  glossy  print   obtained  from  Mr.    Dixon-Scott,    and 
this  position  is  really  the  only  one  in  which  an  artistic 
rendering  can  be   got.        Should  you  wish  to  reproduce 
this  we   should  have  to  pay  Mr.   Dixon-Scott  a  fee  of 
I0s.6d.    for  copyright,    but   if  you  do  not  wish  to  reproduce 
it  we  have  promised  to  return  the  enclosed  photograph. 
Mr,   Dixon-Scott  also  gave  us  the  enclosed  photograph  of 
the  Memorial  erected  at  Hingham  Village,   Norfolk,   which 
we  have  ventured  to  send  in  case  that    should  be  of  interest 
to  you.        If  this  is  reproduced  the   fee  would  be  10s. 6d. 
also,   and  the  photograph  is  sent  subject  to  its  being 
returned  by  us  in  due  course  if  not  used. 

We  trust  that  the  enclosed  may  be  of  some   service 
to  you,    but   if  there   is  anything  else  you  want  us  to   do 
in  the  matter  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  in  due 
course. 

Always  yours  faithfully, 

B.   P.    STEVENS  &  BROWNE    LTD., 


'.,..   h  ..v  ■-.... 


Enclosures. 
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April  5,  1932 


Messrs.  B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brow* 
London,  England 

Gentleaens 


I  m   greatly  indebted  to  you  for  J«r^  ** 
Uarch  24,  enSofinc  virion  photographs  *  **  ***»*? 


Statue. 


I  really  prefer  tke  «*  oh  fh*  postcard,  jubl i^cd 

such  fee  as  they  Bay  recjuire. 

The  print  of  Mr.  ****&*£^***£ 

***  **  ^m£*£F**»  *****  =--o,o  t.  be 

be  secured  ""  ^^^V  fa.  firi  fctl***  V 

Mr^oieo^  othet-dae,  !  W  =-  * 
grapa. 

loijurs  very  truly. 


FB1&-CM 


A. 


April  6,  19  5£ 


Messrs.  B.  F.  Stevens  &  Browa 

London,  Englana 

Gentleaent 

Xou  were  so  successful  in  securing  satis- 
factory photographs  of  the  Lincoln  statue  in  London 
that  I  aa  writing  to  you  with  the  hope  that  it  is  Hot 
too  ouch /out  of  your  way  to  secure  for  me  a  sirdlar 
picture7 of  the  Lincoln  statue  in  Edinburgh*   I  desire 
these  two  statues  to  illustrate  the  international  at- 
titude in  regard  to  him* 

Few  people  realize  that  there  have  boen  more 
statues  erected  to  Lincoln  than  to  any  other  bjms.  who 
has  ever  lived,  and  that  the  number  is  increasing. 
There  were  more  statues  erected  last  year  than  in  any 
previous  year,  and  this  year  there  are  two  fine  statues 
being  erected  in  Indiana  alone, 

lours  very  truly, 


HJB/VG 


^^^S^^ 


DIRECTORS  ! 
HENRY    O.  BROWN, 

MANAGING  DIRECTOR. 
H  .W.THOMPSON. 
E.  J. GARNER. 
P.W.GOODWIN. 
R.  A.  BROWN, 

SECRETARY. 


JO.  S.O't&v&no  Sf  Jj/unurv..-X(xl.. 

J  Low  J\uwu\v  J\owt>&, 

28  -  ZO,&^lw*<M  St., 
j£&nboYvM^ii  20th., 193. 2 

w.a.i. 

tsjl-ep&dke  =0ltu^«*t.4571  $  4572. 


Franklin  B.  Mead,  Esq., 

%   Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


Referred  to^.  ___ 


Dear  Sir:  *,. * 

With  further  reference  to  your  letter  of  April 
5th.  regarding  the  photograph  of  the  Lincoln  statue  at 
Westminster,  published  by  Judges  Ltd.,  we  now  enclose  a 
glossy  print  in  black  and  white  suitable  for  reproduction, 
which  we  have  received  from  Messrs. . Judges  Ltd.  at  St .Leonard' s- 
on-Sea.    Should  you  reproduce  this  their  copyright  fee 
for  reproduction  is  l0s.6d.  as  per  enclosed  invoice,  which 
kindly  return  to  us  with  your  instructions  to  pay  if  you 
decide  to  reproduce  the  photograph.   Messrs.  Judges  ask 
us  to  give  them  the  name  and  title  of  the  work  for  filing 
purposes  should  you  decide  to  reproduce  the  photograph. 

Always  yours  faithfully, 

B.  F.  STEVENS  &  BROWN,  LTD., 
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A     Copyright 
CAMERA     PICTURE 


./.     DIXON -SCOTT. 


THE     DIXON     STUDIO 

86,    FARRINGDON     STREET. 
LONDON  -  -  E.C.-4. 

PHONE  :        CITY     34  1   1. 


TELEPHONE 

919 


M.t 


INVOICE. 


Telegrams  t 

"JUDEX,"       PHONE.       HASTINGS. 
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M,J. ta«rdU*iW^ \1.:..M / 

^iMl^thA^A^.A^.. 

Photographic     Publishers, 
Bulverhythe, 
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and  acceptance  of  the  goods  will  be  taken  as  an  acknowledgment  of  this  condition. 
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Franklin  B.  Mead,  Esq..  , 

%   Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


Dear  Sir: 

With  further  reference  to  your  le 
6th.  we  have  pleasure  in  sending  you  under  Vseparate  cover 
"by  "book  post  a  photograph  of  the  Lincoln  statue  at  Edinburgh, 
for  which  we  enclose  invoice  herewith.    If  you  find  this 
satisfactory  for  reproduction  we  could  send  you  a  glossy 
print  at  a  cost  to  us  of  12s. 6d.  including  the  copyright  fee. 

Always  yours  faithfully, 
B.  F.  STEVENS  &  BROW,  LTD.  , 


Enclosure. 


May  3,  1952 


Messrs,  B.  F.  Stevens  and  Brown 
London,  England 

Gentlemen* 

The  glossy  black  and  white  print  of  the 
Lincoln  statue  at  Westminster  will  admirably  answer 
my  purpose,  and  I  appreciate  very  much  your  having  se- 
cured this  reproduction  for  me.   Please  charge  my  ac- 
count with  the  copyright  fee  of  10s.6d» 

The  brochure  which  I  am  preparing  is  on  the 
various  bronze  statues  of  Lincoln  throughout  the  sorld, 
and  especially  our  own,   Definite  title  has-  not  yet 
been  decided  upon.   It  will  be  published  by  The  Lincoln 
National  Life  Insurance  Company,  with  myself  as  the  author. 

lours  very  truly, 
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Franklin  B.  Mead,  Esq. , 

/o  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Go.  , 

Port  Wayne,  Indiana. 


^ 


Dear  Sir: 

We  duly  received  your  cablegram  "SEND  GLOSSY 
PRINT  EDINBURGH  LINCOLN"  and  at  once  ordered  the  same 
from  Edinburgh.    We  received  the  print  just  in  time  to 
place  in  an  envelope  and  send  to  you  "by  last  mail,  and 
trust  it  duly  reached  you.    We  now  enclose  invoice  for 
the  photograph  and  copyright  fee.    We  have  also  paid 
Messrs.  Judges  Ltd.  their  copyright  fee,  as  per  enclosed 
receipt. 

Trusting  everything  has  now  "been  received  in  order, 
we  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

B.  P.  STEVENS  &   BROWN,  LTD., 


Enclosures. 


OIRCCTORS: 
HENRY  0.  BROWN, 

MANAGING  OtRECTOR. 

M.W. THOMPSON. 

C  J    GARNER. 
P.  W.  OOODWIN. 
R.A.BROWN, 

SECRETARY. 
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Paid  copyright  fee,  and  cost 
of  glossy  print  of 
Edinburgh  Lincoln  ... 

Postages  &  correspondence 

Paid  copyright  fee  to  Messrs 
Judges  Ltd. 
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Photograph  of  the  Lincoln 
Statue  at  Edinburgh 
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THE  ONLY  CIVIL  WAR 
VETERAN  SURVIVING 

IN  LONDON: 

C.  E.  L.  WRIGHT, 

87  Years  Old,  Placing  a 

Wreath   at  the   Base   of 

the   Statue  of  Abraham 

Lincoln  in  Connection 
With  the  Celebration  on 

Memorial  Day. 
(Times  WideWorld  Photos;- 

London  Bureau.)     VV' 
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The  St.  Gaudens  Statue  of  Lincoln  in  London. 


(Photo   by  Ewing   Calloway.) 
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LINCOLN  STATUE  GAZES  ACROS 
THRONG  OF  MOURNING  BRITONS 


Stars  And  Stripes  Only  Foreign  Flag  Flying  At 
Half-Staff  Around  Parliament  Square 


London,  Jan.  23 — (AP) — London's 
lonely  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
cast  its  sorrowful  gaze  tonight 
across  a  vast  throng  of  grieving 
Englishmen  keeping  a  voluntary 
watch  about  the  temporary  rest- 
ing place  of  King  George's  coffin. 

All  about  Parliament  Square's 
somber  figure  of  the  martyred  Am- 
erican President,  which  is  a  repli- 
ca of  St.  Gauden's  statue  of  him  in 
Lincoln  park,  Chicago,  silent  Lon- 
doners gathered,  stood  for  a  while 
with  bowed  heads,  then  departed. 

Late  into  the  frosty  night  they 
continued  to  come  and  go,  wrapped 
in  heavy  coats  and  unmindful  of 
the  cold  blowing  from  the  west. 

For  only  the  third  time  in  99 
years  residents  of  the  British  capi- 
tal were  mourning  the  death  of  a 
reigning  monarch.  Again,  as  in 
1910,  all  eyes  turned  toward  the 
immense  Westminster  Hall,  nearly 
900  years  old,  where  George  now 
lies  as  did  his  father,  Edward  VII, 
before  him. 

The  hall  lies  about  midway  be- 
tween the  -muddy  flowing  Thames 
and  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
few  hours  before  Prime  Minister 
Stanley  Baldwin  and  others  attend- 


ed the  burial  of  the  empire's  great 
poet,  Rudyard  Kipling. 

The  throng  passing  outside  the 
hand-wrought  iron  fence  surround- 
ing Westminster  Hall  included  all 
classes  of  the  king's  subjects. 
There  were  the  nobility  in  furs,  the 
poor  from  the  tenement,  section  of 
Whitechapel,  wearing  caps  and 
raincoats,  and  almost  all  carrying 
umbrellas. 

Also  there  were  West  Indians 
with  their  broad  British  accent  and 
Hindus,  their  heads  wrapped  in- 
gold   and  green  turbans. 

Big  Ben's  deep  boom  sounded  the 
hour  through  the  chimes  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  ringing  out  hymns. 
Hawkers  sold  bits  of  holly  dyed  in 
black  and  black  arm  bands  and  the 
same  button  pictures  of  the  mon- 
arch they  sold  last  June  during 
jubilee.  Only  now  black  ribbons 
were  attached,  instead  of  bits  of 
red,  white  and  blue. 

Only  one  foreign  banner  floated 
at  half-staff  among  the  Union  Jacks 
above  the  towers  surrounding  Par- 
liament Square.  This  was  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  above  the  nearby  Lon- 
don headquarters  of  an  Anglo-Am- 
erican business  house. 


WATERBURY  REPUBLICAN,  FRIDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  24,  1936. 
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London  Protects  Lincoln  Statue 


i  -  $  /-  i  7 


Herald  Tribune  photo — Acma 
The  statue,   which  stands   in   Parliament    Square,   has     been    sur- 
rounded with  a  wooden  box  to  guard  it  against  damage  front  thm 
huge  crowds  expected  for  the  coronation 


NTO,    TUESDAY,   APRIL   5,    1938 


Lincoln  Gets  "Breshed  OH'1 


The  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator, which  stands  opposite 
Westminster  Abbey,  Lon- 
don, is  shown  having  its 
annual  spring  cleaning. 
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The  Lincoln  Statue  by  Saint-Gaudens  in  London. 
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" . . .  Faith  That  Right  Makes  Might 
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Lincoln  Statue  in  London's  Parlianient  Square 

In  a  setting,  the  outline  of  which  is  virtually  unscathed  by  bombs, 

the  "Great  Emancipator"  watches  passers-by  in  the  British  capital 

as  he  has  for  20  years.  Near  by  are  memorials  to  Sir  Thomas  Fowell 

Buxton  and  George  Canning. 

Lincoln  Stands  in  London 


By  a  Staff  Correspondent  of 

LONDON— For  20  years  now 
there  has  stood  in  London's  Parlia- 
ment Square  a  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  only  representative  of 
another  nation's  political  culture  in 
a  square  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
progress  of  British  parliamentary 
government. 

On  one  side  of  Lincoln's  statue 
is  the  mother  of  Parliaments,  the 
tall  tower  of  Big  Ben,  the  st&tues 
to  Cromwell,  Peel  and  Disraeli,  and 
others  whose  names  are  writ  large 
in  the  history  of  these  islands.  On 
the  other  side  stands  the  Middlesex 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Guildhall,  simple  Gothic  structure 
that  represents  the  powerful  tradi- 
tions of  British  local  government. 
Behind  is  a  statue  of  George  Can- 
ning, statesman  of  the  early  19th 
century,  and  also  a  memorial 
fountain  in  honor  of  the  efforts  of 
Sir  Thomas  Powell  Buxton  to 
secure  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
in  British  colonial  possessions.  In 
front  is  the  historie  magnificence 
of  Westminster  Abbey. 

For  Britain,  Parliament  Square 
is  a  square  of  great  men — and! 
great  traditions. 


Britain  Moving 
Her  Kings  From 
Their  Pedestals 

London,  England  -(£>)-  The  Brit- 
ish are  hurrying  efforts  to  save 
their  kings — the  bronze  and  brass 
kind  that  have  been  riding  out  air 
raids  precariously  astride  their 
metal  and  marble  horses. 

George  Washington  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  though,  are  stand- 
ing steady  and  no  move  has  been 
uncovered  yet  to  get  them  to  safe- 
ty. Their  statues  are  in  open 
spaces  and  easily  could  be  hit  by 
bombs,  but  both  have  escaped 
damage. 

The  latest  king  to  be  moved  is 
Charles  I,  whose  equestrian  statue 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
At  first  he  was  sandbagged  to  the 
tune  of  $1,500,  but  now  he's  going 
to  be  removed.  A  special  safe  spot 
is  being  allocated  to  the  statues, 
but  where  is  a  secret.  » 

Some  quarters  say  that  if  and 
when  George  Washington  is  taken 
down,  he'll  probably  be  billeted 
with  George  III,  the  king  who 
ruled  during  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 
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Raid  on  Carnival  al 
Fires  Police,  Sherif 


LUNCHING  WITH  LINCOLN  —  Workmen  in  London,  find  that 
Abraham  Lincoln's  chair  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  on  which  to 
sit  during  the  noon  hour.  On  the  left  is  a  draped  statue  of  the 
late  American  President  which  is  waiting  to  be  hoisted  onto  a 
pedestal  in  Parliament  Square,  now  being  newly  laid  out.  (Acme 
Photo) 


LINCOLN  IN  LONDON 

In  London  there  is  a  statue 
of   Abraham   Lincoln.   When 
and  why  was  it  placed  there? 
F.  W.  D. 
The  idealized  statue  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  by  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens  was  unveiled  July  28, 
1920,  in  London.  Standing  in  the 
Canning  Enclosure,  between 
Westminster    Abbey    and    the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  it  was  the 
gift  of  America  to  the  British 
people.    Former    Secretary    of 
State  Elihu  Root  made  the  pres- 
entation speech.  Viscount 
Bryce,  when  introducing  Root, 
said:  9 

"In  placing  the  statue  of  Lin- 
coln here  ...  we  honor  him  for 
what  he  did  and  for  the  mean- 
ing his  life  had  for   his  own 
country,  for  our  common  Eng- 
lish stock  and  for  the   world. 
Herein,  amid  our  great  English- 
men,   let  this   great  American 
stand,  majestic  in  his  simplicity, 
a  witness  to  what  one  indomi-  | 
table  will,  bent  on  high  aims,  al- 
ways   hopeful    because    always 
inspired  by  faith  in  freedom  and 
in  the  people  whence  he  sprang, 
could  achieve  for  all."  , 

Premier  Lloyd  George  accept- 
ed on  behalf  of  the  British  peo- 
ple the  bronze  replica  of  the 
statue,  concluding  his  speech 
thus:  "This  torn  and  bleeding 
earth  is  calling  today  for  the 
help  of  the  America  of  Abraham 
Lincoln."  s^ 
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UNIQUE  STATUARY 

Where  else  but  London  could  you  find  stat- 
ues of  Shakespeare,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Isaac  Newton,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  the  first  man  killed  by  a 
train? 

London's  statuary  is  indeed  unique  —  a 
blend   of   historical    pageantry  and   British 
whimsy.  Oldest  statue  in  the  British  capi- 
tal   is    that    of    King   Alfred.    It    has    been 
around  for  over  six  centuries, 
ik       Most   remote   is  one  of   King  George   I, 
vuit  of  sight  and  reach  high  on  the  steeple 
^Hfrfit.   George's  church.   The   king  tried   to 
^  ^  turn  to  page  34 
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MEMORIAL  DAY  IN  LONDON — Civil  war  veterans  participated 
in  this  service  at  the  Abraham  L'  \icoln  monument  in  Westminster. 

(Photograph  from  Underwood  &  Underwood) 


LONDON 
EMANCI- 
PATES A 
GREAT 
AMERICAN 
FROM  THE 
DUST  OF 
ITS  AT- 
MOSPHERE: 

THE 
STATUE  OF 
ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 
in    Parliament 
Square  Re- 
ceives Its 
Annual  Spring 
Cleaning. 
(Times  Wide 
World  Photos, 
London 
Bureau.) 


Abraham  Lincoln,"  Westminster, 
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The  St  Gaudens  Statue  of  Lincoln  in  London. 
(Photo  by  Ewing  Calloteay.) 
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